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THE INFLUENCE OF PARTHENIUS 
IN TOLSTOY’S ANNA KARENINA 


The epitome of Moero's story of Alcinoe included by 
Parthenius of Nicaea in his Love Romances may be sum- 
marized as follows: Alcinoe, the wife of Amphilochus, on 
discharging a maid who has been in her employ for a year, 
refuses to pay her the full amount of the wages due her. 
The maid prays to Athene for vengeance, with the result 
that Alcinoe is driven mad by Athene, and, in the course 
of her madness, becomes infatuated with a man named 
Xanthus. Her madness reaches such proportions that, 
deserting her husband and children, she sails away with 
Xanthus. In the middle of her voyage, however, she comes 
to realize the enormity of her act, and, in desperation, 
begins weeping and crying out, now for her husband, now 
for her children, Xanthus tries hard to comfort her and 
assures her of his eagerness to marry her, but she refuses 
to be comforted, and finally commits suicide by leaping 
into the sea.! 

There are several striking points of similarity between 
this narrative and the story of Anna Karenina by Count 
Leo Tolstoy. The two important themes in the story of 
Alcinoe, as related by Parthenius, are the misconduct of a 
faithless wife and the injustice of an employer towards an 

1 Parthenius 27 (The Love Romances of Parthenius and Other 


Gaselee, in the Loeb edition of 
[ London 


Fragments, ed. and trans. by S. 
[Longus] Daphnis and Chloe, ed. J. M. 
New York 1924], pp. 330-333). 


Edmonds and 


employee. Both of these themes are to be found in Anna 


Karenina, 

The story of Anna’s desertion of her husband in favor of 
Vronskii in the novel by Tolstoy parallels the story of 
Alcinoe very closely. Anna, to be sure, is not represented 
as being driven mad by a goddess, but Tolstoy does pic- 
ture her as overwhelmed by an infatuation which she is 
unable to control, regardless of how hard she tries. On 
two different occasions, in apologizing for having shattered 
the hopes of Kitty, who has previously been the object of 
Vronskii’s attentions, Anna attempts to justify herself by 
claiming that she is not to blame, since she was helpless 
in the face of her infatuation.? 

A. slight difference between the two stories is that, 
whereas Alcinoe deserts children, Anna leaves behind only 
one child—a son. But grief over her separation from this 
one son is one of the chief causes for the great unhappiness 
of Anna, as is emphasized again and again by Tolstoy, 
just as longing for her children is one of the important 
reasons for the sorrow of Alcinoe. Anna suffers no such 
remorse over separation from her husband as is ex- 
perienced by Alcinoe for the same cause, but she too at 
times feels a slight twinge of conscience over the havoc 
she has brought about in her husband’s life, as, for in- 
stance, when, in one of her worst moments of depression, 
she reflects that the only thing which will blot out the 
shame and disgrace of her husband and son is her death.% 


2 Anna Karenina [Part] 1. (Chap.] 28; 6.23. 
3 Ibid. 7.24. 
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In the story told by Parthenius Xanthus tries hard to 
comfort Alcinoe in her fit of regret. In Tolstoy’s novel 
much attention is devoted to Vronskii’s attempts to com 
fort Anna in her moments of depression. Just as Xanthus 
endeavored to placate Alcinoe by promising to marry her, 
so Vronskii again and again assures Anna of his desire to 
have her secure a divorce so he can marry her. But in the 
end, Anna, like 
situation by taking her own life, with the difference that, 


\lcinoe, seeks release from her unhappy 
whereas Alcinoe leaps into the sea, Anna chooses to hurl 
herself under a moving train. 

In Parthenius’ story Alcinoe herself deals unjustly with 
her maid, and for that reason has her sorrows inflicted on 
her by Athene, In the Russian novel Anna and Vronskii 
are themselves represented as being quite fair and just in 
their dealings with their servants and other employees. 
But it is emphasized at great length by Tolstoy that the 
social class to which both Anna and Vronskii belong is 
guilty of depriving the peasants of their just share of the 
fruits of their labor. It is clearly implied that the excessive 
leisure enjoyed by the aristocracy as a result of exploita- 
tion of the peasants is responsible, in part at least, for the 
moral laxity of Anna and Vronskii as well as of many of 
their that Anna’s 
conduct stems not from her own personal injustice towards 


friends. Hence it can be said mis- 


servants, but from the injustice of her class as a whole 
towards the servant class. In this aspect, too, there is a 
parallel between Parthenius’ story and Tolstoy's novel. 
The Are 
coincidental or was the plot of Tolstoy’s novel actually 


question arises: these similarities merely 


suggested to him by Parthenius? There are certain cir 
cumstances connected with the composition of the novel 
which suggest that the latter may well have been the case. 
On May 22, 1878, after an interruption of thirteen years, 
Tolstoy The 
second sentence of his first entry after this lengthy inter- 


resumed his practice of keeping a diary. 
ruption reads: “Chital Parfyenia” (“Have been reading 
Parthenius”).4 No additional information is given as to 
the identity of this 
had for several years previous to this been ardently de 


Parthenius. Since, however, Tolstoy 
voted to the study of the Greek classics, there seems to be 
no good reason for doubting, in the absence of additional 
information, that he was referring to Parthenius of Nicaea. 

It is impossible to determine from the brief two-word 
sentence quoted above from Tolstoy's diary just how long 
a period of time the Russian writer meant to indicate he 
had devoted to the reading of Parthenius. Since he began 
writing Anna Karenina on March 19, 1873,5 however, if 
Parthenius is to be considered the source of his plot, it 


4P. Biryukov, Lyev Nikolayevich Tolstoy, Biografia (Moscow 
1911-1913) IT 317. 

5 Ibid. 205. 

es. L. 


(Leningrad 


indryeyeuny Tolstoy 
Greek 
CF 4? 


Tolstoy (ed.), Dnyevniki Sof't 
1928-1929) I 33. On 
Chauncey E. Finch, “Tolstoy as a Student of the Classics,” 
(1951/52) 205-210, 


Tolstoy’s study of see 


is necessary to assume that he meant that he had been 
reading the work, off and on, for a period of somewhat 
more than five years. Although this is a long period to be 
devoted to something as brief:as the Love Romances of 
Parthenius, at the same time the fact that this work is a 
collection of epitomes of stories only vaguely related to 
one another makes it just the sort of work which might 
be read piecemeal over a span of years. 

Tolstoy, as appears from his wife’s diary, had begun his 
study of the Greek language in December, 1870.6 His 
correspondence reveals that, in the period which inter- 
vened before he began the composition of Anna Karenina, 
he became much interested in writers as Homer, 
Aesop, Herodotus, Plato, and Xenophon. It will be noted 
that all of these, with the exception of Plato, are writers 
who might be classified as great story-tellers. In view of 
Tolstoy’s interest in the Greek narrative writers and in 
view of the fact that he himself was the greatest master of 
his age in the art of writing fiction, it certainly would 
have been the normal thing for him, in this same period— 


such 
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that is, the period immediately preceding the composition 
of Anna Karenina—, to become interested in learning 
what the Greeks had accomplished in the field of fiction, 
which in turn would have brought him into contact with 
the work of Parthenius. If it may be assumed that Tolstoy 
had read Parthenius before March 1873, and that the plot 
of Anna Karenina was suggested to him by this reading, 
then the continuation of his interest in Parthenius over the 
next five years is easily explained. His five year delay in 
mentioning Parthenius in his diary is accounted for quite 
simply by the fact that no diary was being kept by him 
in this period. But, as noted above, when Tolstoy resumed 
keeping a diary, his interest in Parthenius was recorded 
in the second sentence of the first entry. 


For a number of years before beginning Anna Karenina 
Tolstoy had been planning to produce an historical novel 
dealing with Peter I, and had collected a vast amount of 
historical material for this purpose.? But on March 19, 
1873 he abruptly gave up his plan and on the same day 
began writing 4nna Karenina, Tolstoy's wife reports the 
incident in a letter to her sister in the following words: 
“Yesterday Leo suddenly and unexpectedly began writing 
a novel on contemporary life. The subject of his novel is 
the faithlessness of a wife and the whole drama ensuing 
therefrom.” The abruptness of Tolstoy’s change of plans 
requires some explanation. The explanation may well be 
that on March 19, 1873, or somewhat earlier, the Russian 
writer read Parthenius’ account of Alcinoe and immediately 
realized that the plot contained in this work provided an 
ideal framework for a novel on contemporary society. It 
is clear from an incident recorded by Countess Tolstoy in 
a letter written to her sister January 18, 1872, that the 
account of Anna’s suicide is based on a similar tragedy 
which actually occurred not far from Tolstoy’s home 
shortly before the novel was written.®. This, however, is 
not inconsistent with the assumption that Tolstoy was fol- 
lowing the plot of the Alcinoe story, since it is quite 
possible that the Greek account determined that Anna 
was to end her own life and the historical incident merely 
suggested the method of her suicide. 


Even if Tolstoy did not take his plot for Anna Karenina 
from Parthenius, he at least indicates that he is well aware 
of the resemblance between the Karenina-Vronskii story 
and similar stories in Greek literature when he pictures 
Anna’s husband as attempting to comfort himself, on learn- 
ing of his wife’s faithlessness, by reflecting on other 
instances of the faithlessness of wives to husbands “. . . be- 
ginning with the case of Menelaus made fresh in the 
memory of all by La Belle Héléne.’” In relating this inci- 
dent it would have been pointless for Tolstoy to refer to 
Amphilochus, the husband of Alcinoe, since few con- 


7 Biryukov, op. cit. IL 198-204. 
8 Tbid. 205. 
9 Ibid. 205-206. 


10 Anna Karenina 3.13. 


temporary Russians would have known what he meant. 
It was quite natural, therefore, for him to refer instead 
to another Greek whose experiences closely paralleled the 
experiences of Amphilochus, and whose identity would be 
known to practically all Russian readers, as Tolstoy him- 
self indicates, because of the current popularity of the 
Otfenbach opera. 

Crauncey FE. Fincn 


ST, LOUIS UNIVERSITY 


LATIN AS A WORLD LANGUAGE: 
THE TREATY OF NERCHINSK 


In these days when the close political friendship between 
Soviet Russia and China presents such a serious problem 
to the Western World, it is worth noting that the first 
treaty between Russia and China, the Treaty of Nerchinsk 
of 1689, an interesting though halt-forgotten document, 
illustrates both the survival and the fitness of Latin as the 
world language of diplomacy. 

When the Russian advance across Siberia was finally 
stopped at the Amur by the resistance of China—at that 
time a major world power under the rule of one of her 
great emperors, Kanghsi—both sides decided to terminate 
years of senseless border skirmishes by an agreement 
about their respective spheres of interest. The negotiators 
met in the town of Nerchinsk, recently founded by Kha- 
barov. The Russians were headed by Golovin, a friend of 
the young Czar Peter, the more numerous Chinese group 
by several mandarins and relatives of Kanghsi. Since the 
Russians understood no Chinese and the Chinese no Rus- 
sian, negotiation difficult, Golovin had 
among his people a learned Pole, a graduate of the Uni- 
versity of Cracow; and the Chinese delegation included 
the scholarly French Jesuit, Father Gerbillon, who had 
Peking as the emperor’s 


was Llowever, 


been serving at the court of 
teacher in mathematics and philosophy since 1685. Kanghsi 
sent him, together with another Jesuit, Pereira, to act as 
an interpreter in the negotiations with the Russians, Ger- 
billon wrote an extremely interesting report about his 
experiences in this position and about his own activities in 
bringing about a settlement when the negotiations seemed 
to have arrived at a dead end. Even today this report 
ought to be read by all those who have to negotiate with 
Russians or Chinese. It is easily accessible in J. B. Du 
Halde, Description . de 'E-empire de la Chine et de la 
Tartarie Chinoise (La Haye 1734), IV 196-301. 


In addition to his ability to deal with difficult situations 
and people, to be expected of a member of his order, 
Gerbillon’s mastery of Latin enabled him to communicate 
the details of the Chinese conditions to the Russians by 
way of the Latin-speaking Polish member of Golovin’s 
delegation. On August 27, 1689, the final agreement was 
reached, and each party handed over to the other a bi- 
lingual copy of the treaty, in their native language and 
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in Latin. It was the Latin text, prepared by the Jesuit 
fathers, which was signed and sealed and thus became the 
first legal instrument of peace between the two world 
The Latin text, published in Sbornik dogorov 
and reprinted 


powers. 
Rossij s Kitajem (Petersburg 1889) 1-6, 
in H. Cordier, Histoire des relations de la Chine avec les 
Puissances Occidentales 1860-1900 (Paris 1901), Vol. 1, 
81-84, is worth reading not only as a document of world 
history, but also as a fine work of Latin prose. The con- 
ciseness and lucidity of its style strikingly demonstrates 
the usefulness of Latin in the very modern and practical 
field of international relations. The linguistic details of the 
different versions have been recently discussed by W. 
Fuchs, “Der russisch-chinesische Vertrag v. Nertschinsk”, 
Monumenta Serica 4 (1940) 546-593. 

As a reflection of the matters of prestige and “face,” so 
important in the Russian copy 
begins with the names of Czar Peter and his co-regent, 
while the text handed over by the Chinese naturally gives 
first place to the name Sancti Sinarum Imperatoris. The 
geographic and political details are brought out very clearly 


international relations, 


by the appropriate Latin terms, as are the assurances, 
usual on these pax perpetua stabilienda 
aeternumque foedus percutiendum, and the hope st hae 
omnes determinatae conditiones rite observabuntur, nullius 
erit amplius perturbationis locus. While politically the 
treaty reflects the strength of China—the day was far 
off yet when the name Vladivostok was to tell all the 
world who was the new “Master of the East”—, Russia 
got the concession of a limited commercial intercourse: 
homines litteras patentes itineris sui afferentes licite acce- 
dent ad regna utriusque domini, ibique vendent et ement 


occasions, of 


quaecumque ipsis videbuntur necessaria mutuo commercio. 
A strange element is reflected in the latinized names and 
Tung 
primt ordinis 


titles of the mandarins, such as: Tum Que Cam (= 
Kuo-Kang), interioris palatii palatinus, 
comes, imperialis vexilli dominus, Imperatoris avunculus. 
A similar intertwining of Chinese and Latin we have in 
the date: Anno Cam Hi (= Kanghsi) 28 
pentis dicto 7*° lunae die 24°. 


crocet Seér- 
The use of Latin in Chinese-Russian relations was con- 
tinued in the subsequent treaty of Kiachta, and as late as 
1752 Russia used this language in a note to Peking. 
Fetrx M. WASSERMANN 
KANSAS WESLEYAN UNIVERSITY 





AN INDEX OF CLASSICAL FESTSCHRIFTEN 


Announcement has been made of a projected Index cov- 
ering Classical lestschriften, and the assistance of schol- 
ars is requested. This assistance is needed not so much 
in finding the titles of volumes in honor of classical 
scholars, that is, volumes which are accessible through 
the Bibliotheca Philologica, L’ Année Philologique, and 
the like, but rather in finding articles in volumes pre- 


dominantly non-Classical. Examples are A. D. Nock, 


“Soter kai Euergetes”’ in the volume for Frederick C. 
Grant; W. W. Jaeger, “Praise of Law” in the volume 
for Roscoe Pound; W. F. Albright, “The Role of the 
Canaanites in the History of Civilization” in the volume 
for Waldo G. Leland. Such titles will be gratefully 
received by the Indexer, Miss Dorothy Rounds, at 22 
Chauncy Street, Cambridge 38, Mass. 

Miss Rounds is assisted by several specialists in the 
Classical and related fields. The Index was first planned 
to include only Minoan-Mycenaean, Greek, and Roman 
There have since been added the Ancient Near 
East, i.e. etc. (exclusive of Old 
Testament articles), to be done by R. Pfeiffer; and the 
Byzantine period to A.D. 1453, restricted to the Greek 
East and Greek materials in the West, to be done by 
W. MacDonald.  lestschriften incorporated in serials 
will be included, since they are referred to as 


articles. 
Egypt, Mesopotamia, 


often 
independent volumes. 

No limits 
The titles 
only of articles will be indexed except that some specific 
indication of contents will be given for titles which are 
From other titles, all 
Under comprehen- 


In all, ca. 550 volumes are now on the list. 


have been fixed as to date of publication. 


uninformative, e.g. ‘“Miscellen.” 
significant words will have entries. 
sive headings, eg. “Epic,” “Sculpture,” “Inscriptions,” 
and also under there cross- 
references to all material on each subject. 


lesser headings, will be 

Indexes of Festschriften covering neighboring fields 
may be noted as follows: Western Mediaeval: Harry 
FF. Williams, An Index of Mediaeval Studies Published 
in Festschriften, 1865-1946 (Berkeley : University of Cali- 
fornia Press, 1951; lithoprinted; supplement in prepara- 
tion); Early Christian: Bruce M. Metzger, Index of 
Articles on the New Testament and Early Church Pub- 
lished in Festschriften (Philadelphia: Society of Biblical 
Literature, 1951; lithoprinted) ; Economic History: Hed- 
wig Schleiffer and Ruth Crandall (under the direction of 
Arthur H. Cole), /ndex to Economic History Essays in 
Festschriften (Cambridge, Mass.: Harvard University 
Press, forthcoming 1953; to include all periods). 


STERLING Dow 


HARVARD UNIVERSITY 





ANNOUNCEMENT OF FULBRIGHT GRANTS 
FOR SUMMER STUDY IN ROME 


[Ed. Note: The following announcement, which we be- 
lieve will be of prime interest to all readers of CIV’, was 
distributed by Professor George E. Duckworth of Prince- 
ton University, Director of the Summer Session of the 
American Academy in Rome, at the annual meeting of 
the American Philological Association in Cleveland, De- 
cember 28-30, 1952, directly following its release by the 
United States Office of Education. It is hoped that all 
eligible candidates, including those who have already 
applied for the regional scholarships thus far announced 
in CIV’, will make application for the present awards.] 
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Summer Seminar for Secondary School Teachers, 
Junior College and College Instructors of the Classics 
or Ancient History, July-August 1953 


The Department of State, the Board of Foreign Scholar- 
ships, and the United States Office of Education announce 
opportunities under the United States Educational Pro- 
gram authorized by Public Law 584, 79th Congress, the 
Fulbright Act, for 12 American secondary school teachers, 
junior college and college instructors of the Classics or 


Ancient History to attend a seven weeks’ seminar in Italy. 
NATURE OF THE PROGRAM: This course at the 
Summer Session of the School of Classical Studies of the 
American Academy in Rome will include: 
1. Visits to the monuments 
with informal talks and 
architecture, archaeology, and the topography of the 


Rome, 
art, 


museums of 
Roman 


and 
lectures on 


ancient city. 

Excursions to sites outside Rome, including Monte 
Albano, Sabine Farm, Hadrian’s villa, 
ancient Ostia, and other places. 

Lectures on the history, literature, and life of an- 


Horace’s 


cient Rome. Special attention will be devoted to 
Cicero, Vergil, and Horace, whose writings will be 
viewed against the immediate background of their 
times and environment. 

Assigned readings and reports on the archaeological 
remains. 

The week devoted to Greek and 
Roman antiquities in the Naples area. The sites 
visited will include Capri, Pompeii, Herculaneum, 


seventh will be 


Paestum, and Cumae. Lectures will be given by 


distinguished Italian archaeologists. 


QUALIFICATIONS: Applicants must be teachers of 
Latin, Greek, Ancient History, or Archaeology in sec- 
ondary schools, or instructors in junior colleges and col- 
leges. College instructors and teaching fellows in these 
subjects are eligible. Applicants must be college gradu- 


ates and have a minimum of three years of successful 


teaching experience. Preference will be given to candi- 
dates between the ages of 25 and 45 who have undertaken 
They should be of good 
moral character, in vigorous good health, emotionally 
mature and well adjusted. They must be citizens of the 


United States. Teachers who do not meet these qualifica- 


advanced study in these fields. 


tions should not apply for this seminar. 

TRANSFER OF CREDIT FOR GRADUATE 
WORK: Candidates interested in graduate credit for 
this seminar should make arrangements with the Dean 
of the university in the United States where they are 
carrying on graduate study. A final examination will be 
given at the end of the sixth week of the seminar and a 
certificate recommending six hours of credit in American 
graduate will be awarded by the American 
Academy in Rome upon satisfactory completion of the 


schools 


course, 


TERMS OF AWARD: United States Government 
grants are available to successful candidates for oceanic 
transportation, tuition at the American Academy in Rome, 
and travel inside Italy within the scope of the project. 
Travel arrangements and reservations will be handled by 
the American Commission for Cultural Exchange with 
Italy following the selection of the participants by the 
Board of Foreign Scholarships. Grantees will pay for 
living costs, excursions, and other personal expenses. 
These costs are estimated by the American Commission 
for Cultural Exchange with Italy at approximately $400. 
Announcement of awards to successful candidates will be 
made by June 1, 1953. 


APPLICATION PROCEDURE: Teachers of Classics 
or Ancient History interested in these opportunities may 
secure application blanks from the Division of Interna- 
tional Education, Office of Education, Federal Security 
Agency, Washington 25, D, C. 


APPLICATIONS MUST BE SUBMITTED BEFORE 
JANUARY 31, 1953. 





REVIEWS 


A History of Greece to the Death of Alexander the 
Great. By J. B. Bury. Third edition, revised by Rus- 
seLL Mercc6s. London: Macmillan, 1951. Pp. xxv, 925; 
6 maps; 2 plans; 209 illustrations. $3.75. (American 
distributor: St. Martin’s Press, Inc., 103 Park Ave., 
New York 17, N. Y.) 

A review of the third edition of this book inevitably 
takes the form of an evaluation of the skill with which 
the material of Bury’s own second edition (1913) has 
been handled. The present editor recognizes at once the 
limitations that were placed on him by the technical 
necessity of retaining the position of the plates and the 
old sequence of pagination. Be it said at once that he 
has on the whole been extraordinarily successful, though 
a careful study of some of the re-written passages (en- 
closed in square brackets) causes the reader to sigh in 
sympathy with the editor for the exigent demands of 
space. Occasionally, eg. p. 183, the new material seems 
to have been added purely as a filler to permit the elim- 
ination of a picture or for some other arbitrary reason. 

Mr. Meiggs has accepted for the most part without 
change Bury’s revision of the Minoan Period prepared 
for the second edition, but has undertaken a fairly exten- 
sive and critical re-writing of the sections on early Greek 
history in the light of scholarly research during the past 
three decades and more. Probably the two changes most 
immediately evident, however, are the selection of illus- 
trations and the revision of the Notes. In both cases a 
freer hand was possible, since, fortunately, technical skill 
is equal to technical restrictions in fitting photographic 
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material to a given space, while the Notes, coming qt the 


end of the volume, were under no constraint of spacing. 
In each instance Mr. Meiggs has used his opportunities 
to advantage. The changes in illustrative material have 
always been in the direction of clarity, and the Notes 
bear abundant testimony to the ongoing march of schol- 
arship. 

While recognizing the stated desire to maintain in the 
revision “the individual character of Bury’s work,” one 
welcomes also those brief passages where Mr. Meiggs 
has given to contemporary scholars the benefit of his 
own subjective judgment. Typical of many such are the 
paragraphs on the Cimmerians, pp. 112 f., and on the 
tyrannies of Central Greece, pp. 148 f. The tribute to the 


printers, Messrs. R. and R. Clark, is well merited. 


Hersert N. Coucu 
BROWN UNIVERSITY 


The Greek Tragic Poets: Their Contribution to 
Western Life and Thought. By D. W. Lucas. 
ton: Pp. xii, 253. $3.50. 


Bos- 
Beacon Press, 1952. 

Mr. Lucas has contributed another volume to the con- 
siderable number of books which serve as companions to 
which the 


the study of Greek Tragedy. The audience 


author seeks to reach is twofold. One group comprises 
those “who want, without learning Greek, to understand 
something of the Greek contribution to European civiliza- 
tion” (p. vii). The other consists of those who may have 
read a few plays in the original, but who are not familiar 
with the whole corpus of the tragedies and thus are in 
need of guidance for their further study in the field. 
The book opens with a chapter on the background of 
Greek Tragedy, Holding to the familiar and quite proper 
view that the plays themselves should be read against 
the backdrop of history, Mr. Lucas writes a thoroughly 
lucid, though compressed, account of the political and 
economic context of the late sixth and fifth centuries B.C. 
His analysis of the religious milieu, however, is by no 
means so satisfactory in that it underscores much _ too 
heavily the purely ritual aspect of Greek religion, at the 
expense of the various other phases, which must have 
flourished far more than Mr. Lucas would have us _ be- 
lieve. Otherwise, it would be difficult to understand the 
broad religious concern, understanding, and sensitiveness 
which pervade the writings of the three great tragedians. 
After a second chapter which contains a rather routine 
account of the origins of tragedy, the dramatic festivals, 
the subjects and conventions of the plays, with a first-rate 
concluding section on the Chorus, the remainder of the 
book presents a generally undistinguished account of the 
lives and works of Aeschylus, Sophocles, and Euripides. 
Perhaps the section on Aeschylus is the least satisfactory. 
Mr. Lucas seems to have the unhappy faculty of missing 
or slurring over the essentials of Aeschylus’ massive and 
profound religious and theological insights. Perhaps this 








tendency indicates that the author himself has not reflected 
to any great extent on the central issues which preoccu- 
pied Aeschylus. To take one remark almost at random: 
“To us the idea of the inheritance of a load of sins seems 
The rather cavalier 
way in which all of “us” are lumped together in regarding 


primitive and inadequate” (p. 63). 


as “primitive and inadequate” an effort to explain sin’s 
itself bespeaks the author’s un- 
Indeed, 
it is not too much to say that every Greek tragedy which 


capacity to reproduce 
awareness of the real implications of this view. 


focuses on the problems of a “curse” upon a house il- 
lumines one or another of these implications. 

The section on Sophocles contains short discussions of 
each of the extant plays, but nowhere do we find any real 
evidence that Mr. Lucas has felt the significance of such 
passages as the Chorus on Man in the Antigone, the 
Chorus on the Laws in the Oedipus the King, or the 
death scene in the Oedipus at Colonus. The concluding 
chapter on Euripides, on the other hand, is considerably 
better. 
tials of Euripidean tragedy, its variety, its realism, its 
theatricality, and its enigmatic treatment of the relation 


Here the author delineates effectively the essen- 


of gods and men. 

The book no doubt will be helpful in certain respects to 
the student of Greek Tragedy in translation, but there are 
many other volumes of general criticism and commentary 
which will serve him far more adequately. 

Wuuirney J. Oates 
PRINCETON UNIVERSITY 





Das Alpha Impurum und die tragische Kunstsprache: 

Attische Wort- und Stilstudien. By GupmMuNp 
(“Skrifter utgivna av K. Humanistiska Ve- 
tenskapssamfundet i Uppsala,” Vol. 39, No, 1.) 
Uppsala: Almqvist & Wiksell; Wiesbaden, Leipzig : 
Otto Harrassowitz, 1950, Pp. 392. Sw. Crs. 30. 


37 ORCK, 


Original @ (long alpha in most Greek dialects, eta in 
lonic) appears as eta in normal Attic except after e, 1, 7, 
where it gives long alpha. Yet Attic literature is known 
to contain instances of long alpha, due neither to contrac- 
tion (fiman) nor to compensatory or other secondary 
lengthening (pasa), in other environments as well. This, 
in Bjérck’s somewhat unusual use of the term, is alpha 
impurum. The words are loanwords from other dialects. 
Some occur in Attic prose; others are specifically poetic 
and are used in tragic dialogue verse not because of their 
vocalism but because of other stylistic or formal charac- 
teristics—in many cases they can be shown to be “poly- 
morphus” variants, i.e. such synonyms as will replace, 
under duress, a metrically or otherwise unfit Attic prose 
expression. In the dialogue the vowel stands almost al- 
ways in the interior of the word; it does not replace eta, 
since the words in question are not Attic to begin with. 
The Doric long alpha in the choruses is altogether dif- 
ferent: it is found primarily in the endings and in a few 
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limited stems and represents a device to produce deliberate 
and often superficial lyrical coloring. 

Although the author frequently fails to state matters as 
succinctly as they might be stated (it is a little difficult, 
for instance, to get a clear picture of the hyperdoric re- 
placement of long alpha for original €), his reliable and 
discriminating investigation is most welcome. It is also 
most important for the constitution of the text of the 
tragic poets, even if some of the critical remarks he has 
for Murray, Pearson, and others (in a special section, 
Not a few of them 
the 
mention 


pp. 229-250) turn out to be unjust. 


concern passages which were tacitly emended by 


editors. Of Bjérck’s numerous excursuses we 
only two: a sample study of the vocabulary in the first 
three lines each of the .Jgamenmon, the jax, and the 
Alcestis to demonstrate “polymorphism” as cited above, 
and the half-chapter on lonic elements in tragic diction 
(pp. 96-99, 158-163). 

The author emphasizes again and again the conservative, 
confirmatory nature of his conclusions. As a matter of 
fact, while his discussion of detail would be valuable in 
any event, there is considerable point to his reiteration of 
the principle itself. That this should be so at this late 
date is of course deplorable; it is due to the anti-syste- 
matic attitude which was the fashion in some philological 
circles in recent decades and which has led even men like 
Schwyzer, Wilamowitz, and Ridgeway to aid and abet the 
notorious G. H. Mahlow (Neue /l’ege [1926}) in his 
efforts to revive the prescientific notion of an “Oldest 
Attic” surviving selectively into historical times. Here 
Bjérck’s contribution is important beyond the confines of 
his immediate topic. 

Henry M. HoenicGswaLp 
UNIVERSITY OF PENNSYLVANIA 





LASSERRE, 
Les Belles 


FRANCOIS 
Paris: 


Les épodes d’Archiloque. By 
(“Collection d'études anciennes.”’) 
Lettres, 1950. Pp. 332. Frs. 780. 
The poems of Archilochus of Paros are now preserved 

in numerous quotations by ancient poets, scholiasts, an- 

thologists, lexicographers, and metricians, the earliest 
witness being Pindar. Such quotations are usually so 
brief, however, that we derive little information to indi- 
cate on what grounds the ancient world ranked Archilo- 
chus as second only to Homer. His poems comprised 
elegies, iambic trimeters and tetrameters, epodes, and 
hymns. To us moderns the tone of his poetry is commonly 
associated wth a caustic, bitter satire derived from his 

unhappy experiences with Lycambes and his daughter (s) 

as well as from other disappointing events in life, in- 

cluding war and exile. 

M. Lasserre undertakes to restore in outline the Epodes 
in the belief that this can be accomplished with reasonable 
The principle which he follows is about the 
Fiske, Lucilins and 


assurance. 
same as that found in George C. 


Horace: A Study in the Classical Theory of Imitation 


(Madison 1920). That is, from later imitators and from 
quotations primarily Lasserre tries to determine the con- 
tent and the meter of the fourteen Epodes, On the Greek 
side he draws upon Pindar, Cratinus, Aristophanes, Cri 


Aristotle, Stobaeus; on the Roman, upon Lucilius, 
Each of 
these writers either quotes, imitates, or otherwise pre- 
There are 


tlas, 
Catullus, and Horace, especially upon the last. 


serves various parts of Archilochus’ verses 
many references to short phrases or to single words in the 
Likewise, the fables at 
Jabrius seem- 


scholiasts and lexicographers. 
tributed to Aesop and those composed by 
ingly reproduce the words of Archilochus. Plutarch too 
is of considerable help. 

To illustrate in some detail M. Lasserre’s method of 
analysis, two principal examples must suffice. To restore 
the outline of Epode 8 (pp. 136-163) Lasserre appeals to 
Horace in Epode 8 and Odes 4.13. In the former poem 
Horace pays his respects to some anonymous woman of 
wealth and noble family but lustful and given to vain 
display; in the second he addresses Lyce as a former be- 
loved but tells her she is now growing old. By a close 
study of sixteen of the fragments of Archilochus combined 
with the parallel (?) expressions in Horace he concludes 
that Archilochus is addressing Neobule in her old age, 
although Neobule is not named. In doing this Lasserre 
rightly follows Hendrickson (A/P 46 [1925] 101-127) 
in rejecting the early legend to the effect that Archilochus’ 
caustic words had driven both Lycambes and Neobule to 
commit suicide. For this reason Neobule can be discovered 
in many of the Epodes, and in the eighth one she has 
grown old and unlovely. Thus, Epode 8 is a combination 
of two sharply contrasted emotions—love and hatred. 


One of the most interesting parts of the book is found 
in Chapter IX, where the eleventh Epode of Archilochus 
is discussed (pp. 204-226) in comparison with the thir- 
teenth Epode of Horace. In the latter the Roman poet 
presents the lesson to be derived from a stormy day: let 
us find consolation in the banquet while we are still young, 
as did Achilles on one occasion. The meter is the second 
Archilochian strophe and the poem is eighteen verses in 
length. By a study of numerous short fragments of Ar- 
chilochus, combined with a passage in Herodotus (1.12), 
which brings the poet into connection with the times of 
Gyges, king of Lydia, and with the oracle at Delphi, 
Lasserre draws the following conclusions: Archilochus 
and Horace are treating similar themes; Horace’s use of 
the word vinum (—a) echoes Archilochus’ Ismarian wine ; 
both poets address their companions during a banquet; 
\rchilochus, however, is trying to induce his friends to 
join him in leaving Paros for the dubious expedition of 
conducting a colony to Thasos, whereas Horace addresses 
his companions merely on the pleasure of banqueting with- 
in while a storm rages without. Moreover, the story of 
Achilles in Horace was matched by an oracle from Delphi 
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in Archilochus. Lasserre argues from the internal evi- 
dence of the fragments that Archilochus was now about 
twenty-five years of age, hence this Epode is one of his 
earliest poems. 

Again Lasserre decides that Vergil in his fourth Bucolic 
was not making reply to Horace in the sécond Epode, as 
is oiten claimed, but that both poets were following a 
common source—Archilochus. In this process, however, 
Horace is the more strongly Archilochian (pp. 242-254). 

The author gives the year of Archilochus’ birth as circa 
710 B.C., his death circa 640, but from natural 
He leit Paros c. 664. The poet himself collected the 
Epodes in four books just before his death; they can be 
He de- 


causes. 


divided into lambic Epodes and Lyric Epodes. 
veloped many original types of verse-iorm, though not all 
that he uses, and he transmitted many fables which passed 
into the 480-450 B.C. All these 
conclusions he derives from the internal evidence of the 
He seems to reject all legendary 


\esopian collection c. 


fragments themselves 
matter connected with the name of Archilochus. 

This book, over three hundred pages in length, deserves 
a more extended consideration than has been possible here. 
The author seems to have consulted the important litera 
ture of the subject and he presents his arguments with 
scrupulous care. He modestly claims nothing like infalli 
bility for his results but thinks that he has been able to 


present in outline the content of the Epodes, at the same 
time combining the life of the poet and the latter’s con 
One is led to feel that at 


certain points the author is on fairly solid ground; at 


tinuing relations with Neobule. 


others there are too many hypotheses and the fragments 
of the poems are too brief to afford positive conviction. 
The use made of Horace throughout the book suggests the 
for readers of the Roman 


interest it should have 


Indeed, the volume is a most interesting attempt 


gzreat 
poet. 
to restore an ancient original from later quotations or 
is always cautioned by the 
The foot 
notes are not numerous but at the end is an index listing 
Bergk and 


imitations but the reader 


natural feeling of “perhaps” or “just possible.” 


Archilochus as given by 
himself would 


the fragments of 
Diehl, and still others which the author 


include. 
.. HIGHBARGER 


NORTH WESTERN UNIVERSITY 


translation by W. 
No. 124.) Har 


Books, 1951. Pp 


Plato, The Symposium. A new 
Hamitton, (“Penguin 
mondsworth, Middlesex: 


122. $0.50 (2s.). 


Classics,” 


Penguin 


The key-word of this new translation of the Symposium, 
as announced on the very first page, is “intelligibility.” 
Mr. Hamilton, the headmaster of Westminster School, 
London, has achieved a remarkable clarity and smooth- 
ness of style, for the most part by loosening up the 
compression of the Greek, and often even interpolating 


as much as a complete clause. The result is a very read- 
able and at times startlingly polished performance. It 
must, however, be said that the clarity is accomplished at 
the cost of a certain vitality. Effects like the stiffness of 
\lcibiades’ proposal to Socrates (p. 105 bottom) may be 
intentional, to contrast with the unaffected simplicity of 
Socrates’ reply (though there is no such contrast in the 
Greek). But one misses some of the warmth which dis- 
tinguished the earlier translations. Oc- 
casionally Mr. Hamilton’s modernism produces strange 
.” (p. 33) is hardly in a mock-official 
(p.'74) is not the kind of 


archaisms of 
results: “Hi, you.. 
tone; “a fig for my promise” 
expression used at a stag-party; and “idiotic” (p. 73) 
is certainly too strong for katagelastos. There are some 
awkward passages, notably p. 46, lines 21 ff., where erdsi 
is translated impersonally; p. 70, lines 6-7; p. 101, lines 
1-3. But on the whole this translation is the best modern 
version that we have, and it deserves to be widely read. 
It is only to be regretted that the pagination of the Greek 
text is not given. 

over twenty pages of fine 
The summary of the argu- 


The Introduction, covering 
print, is quite another matter, 
ment is fair enough, but do we need it? An appreciation 
of the literary qualities of the work was more urgently 
Introduction is coloured by the 
Mr. Hamilton feels for 
Socrates’ drinking companions. Agathon is scolded for 
indulging in verbal trickery, from which charge Socrates 
is expressly exempted (p. 19). Of Eryximachus it is said 
“is very strongly and cruelly drawn... as a 
A phrase like 


needed. Instead, the 


strong dislike which most of 


that he 
pompous and oracular pedant” (p. 15). 
curious misapprehension of what the 
Is not E.’s “pedantry” partly the 


this indicates a 
Symposium is about. 
result of Plato using him to distribute the various speak- 
ing assignments? Mr. Hamilton has strong convictions, 
and this is further brought out in the manner in which 
he tackles the problem of Eros. To be sure, earlier editors 
had pussy-footed around the issue, but Mr. Hamilton goes 
too far in his reaction against them. “The love with which 
the dialogue is concerned .. . is homosexual love” (p. 12). 
“The conception of marriage as a partnership between 
man and woman for all the purposes of life was almost 
entirely foreign to the Greek mind” (p. 13). One look 
it Aristophanes should suffice to show that Mr. Hamilton 
recognized the homosexuality of the Socratic 
To say that 


has not 
circle for the fashionable affectation it was. 
homosexuality is the only Love discussed in the Sym- 
to say the least, an undue restriction of the 


It is unfortunate that the readers of this 


posium is, 
Platonic theme. 
commendable translation will first be exposed to so one- 
sided an introduction. 

The text on which the trans- 
lation is based (although this is 
nowhere stated), with the following exceptions: p. 54, 
last line; p. 67, line 14; p. 69, line 9; p. 76, line 26; p. 97, 
line 27; p. 105, line 8 (where the omission may be inten- 


A few additional remarks. 


seems to be Bury’s 
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tional). A few slips may be noted: p. 48, line 5: surely 
the sexual code was not “laid down in black and white” 
but rather “clearly defined”; p. 51, line 14 should read: 
“in which a beloved can honourably gratify his lover”; 
p. 68, line 26: although theos has no article it must refer 
“The earlier part of it 

p. 108, line 28: the 


“the god”; p. 73, line 3: 


to Eros: 
was remarkable enough, but 
imperfects suggest that the soldiers had begun to notice 
Socrates before noon; p. 113, line 23: “Socrates was de- 
bating with them.” In note 25 (the notes are very good 


indeed) the reference should be to Od. 11.633. “Pane- 
gyric” is a rather awkward term for epainos, and (pp. 86, 
87, 91, etc.) tokos en kaldi is not given the strictly physi- 
cal interpretation it requires. 

T. G. RosENMEYER 


SMITH COLLEGE 





Morals and Law: The Growth of Aristotle’s Legal 
Theory. By Max Hamburcer. New Haven: Yale 
University Press, 1951. Pp. xxii, 191. $3.75. 

The purpose of this title. 
But it should be pointed out to prospective readers that 
Dr. Hamburger believes not only that the Magna Moralia 
is a genuine Aristotelian work but also that it 1s earlier 
than either the Ludemian Ethics or the Nichomachean. 
The dating of these works in that order permits him to 
sketch the development of the legal theory step by step. 
The achievement of the A/agna Moralia is said to be the 
distinction involuntary action, 
neither of which presuppose foresight. The /udemtan 
Ethics elaborates this theme, so that voluntary action is 
associated definitely with knowledge, knowledge implying 
not merely the possession of information but acting upon 


volume is indicated in its 


between voluntary and 


it. Since a man may possess knowledge and not act upon 
it, the concept of negligence is introduced. In the Nicho- 
machean I:thics a still further refinement is made. This 
consists in a distinction between acts which are performed 
unwillingly and those performed involuntarily. “A man 
who acts in ignorance but does not subsequently regret 
this ignorance” acts involuntarily but not unwillingly. 
The man who subsequently repents his ignorance acts un 
willingly. The latter may be punished less severely than 
the former. 

So much will give some indication of the procedure of 
Dr. Hamburger without doing justice to the detail of his 
scholarship nor the care of his analysis. But to summarize 
a book which is written without rhetorical flourish and is 
itself a summary would be next to impossible without tak- 
ing more space than is permissible. May I add, however, 
that even if one is not convinced by the arguments which 
attempt to prove the chronological order of the three 
books in question, one may still read this study of Aris- 
totle’s legal philosophy with great profit. 

Georce Boas 
THE JOHNS J1OPKINS UNIVERSITY 


4 
5 


Sibyllinische Weissagungen. [:dited and translated by 
\trons Kurress. Munich: Heimeran, 1951. Pp. 375. 
DM 12. 

This little volume, compactly and handsomely printed, 
contains Books I-VIII and Book XI of the Sibylline 
Oracles, together with a concise and excellent introduction 
on the history and nature of the ancient Sibyls and Sibyl- 
line literature. The Greek text is printed after the manner 
of the texts in the Loeb Classical Library on one page, 
and a skilful German translation on the opposite page. 
\n appendix of further source material, Greek and Latin, 
is added after Book XI, while full notes on each book, 
critical text readings, an index, and a table of contents 
complete the volume, The selection presented here of the 
oracula Sibyllina is drawn from the older portions of the 
traditional collection of fourteen books, namely those 
mentioned above, dating from the second century before 
Christ to the end of the second century A.D. It is al- 
together a most useful contribution to our knowledge of 
this strange, heterogeneous body of ancient prophetic 
literature. Professor Kurfess discusses the origin of a 
Sibyl, lists the Sibyls variously located, then ¢xannnes the 
nature of several of the most important. He analyzes the 
character of Greek oracles, the importance of the Sibylline 
books in Rome, the new collection made in 83 B.C., and 
finally the Jewish-Christian Sibylline oracles, which 
brought curious and striking interpolations into the body 
of classical oracular material. 

Evizanetu C. Evans 


VASSAR COLLEGE 


Horoi: Studies in Mortgage, Real Security, and Land 
Tenure in Ancient Athens. By Joun V. A. FINe. 
(“‘Tlesperia,” Supplement 9.) Princeton, N. J.: Ameri 
can School of Classical Studies at Athens, 1951. Pp. ix, 
216; 7 plates. $7.50. 

The publication of thirty-five new 
stones, all but two from the Athenian agora, has provided 
the author of this handsome volume with the point of 
departure for a new and thoroughgoing study of the de- 
velopment of the system of land tenure in Athens during 
the seventh to the fourth centuries before Christ. The 
new texts, meticulously edited, are followed by transcrip- 
tions of, or references to, all other previously known 


horos mortgage 


inscriptions of this type. 

The edition of the texts is followed by five chapters in 
which the author discusses the use of the horos stones, 
and examines the various forms of mortgage which they 
record, illuminating the limited evidence of the 
with further evidence from ancient orators and historians. 

In the final and most significant chapter he discusses 
land tenure in 


stones 


the general problem of mortgage and 
ancient Athens. Starting from the assumption that there 
should be some satisfactory explanation for the accepted 
fact that none of the horoi can be dated prior to the last 


quarter of the fifth century, the author examines with 
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painstaking thoroughness the epigraphic and_ literary 
sources that bear on land ownership in Attica in early 
times. He finds nothing to support the prevailing opinion 
and hence mortgageable as a 
Rather he finds that 


“a period of tremendous 


that land became alienable 
consequence of the reforms of Solon. 
it is to the Peloponnesian war, 
transition in Athenian history,” that we must attribute the 
change in the attitude toward family land. The devasta- 
tion of family farms by the Spartan invaders, the confine 
ment of the peasants within the city, where they were 
obliged to find new ways of making a living, the decima- 
tion of the population, all were factors contributing to this 
change. Although the evidence on which the author bases 
his arguments is often very slight, he has produced a 
logical and convincing case for his thesis. 

Indexes of names and sources, and a series of fine 
plates, on which all of the new stones are reproduced, 
conclude this excellent contribution to the history of early 
Athenian legal institutions. 

Evrnor M. HussetMAN 


UNIVERSITY OF MICHIGAN 


Masters of Campanian Painting. By Mane, M. 
GasriEL. New York: H. Bittner & Co., 1952. 
66; 38 plates. $12.00. 


Pp. vill, 


Most authors of books dealing with Campanian wall 
paintings have been mainly interested in the question: 
how far can we reconstruct older Greek masterpieces 
from their copies in these frescoes. Most authors consider 
the pictures which are inserted in the wall decorations as 
weak echoes of much more outstanding classical Greek 
easel paintings. Thus five of the pictures which «Miss 
Gabriel discusses are still used by Georg Lippold, Antike 
Gemildekopien (ABAW, N. F. 33 [Munich 1951]), for 
the purpose of reconstructing the simpler but in_ his 
opinion greater Greek works (see Lippold, pp. 50 ff., 61 
f., 77 f., 82 f., 116 ff.; figs. 37, 46, 64, 68, 93). On the 
other hand, Ludwig Curtius, Die Wandmalerei Pompejtis 
(Leipzig 1929), treated the wall paintings on their own 
merit as a late but independent creation of ancient art. 
He expressed the hope that eventually it will be possible 
to distribute most of the walls of the fourth style among 
Lady Mabel Gabriel has undertaken 
this task for four masters, whom she names the Hercu- 
laneum Master, and his assistant the Medea Master, 
the Tragic Master, and the Baroque Master. She dates 
them, however, deviating from Curtius, in the second 
style, thus into the first century B.C., instead of the first 
century A.D. 


a few workshops. 


Lady Gabriel is a painter and a pupil of Professor 
Lehmann of New York University. She has studied the 
originals in Naples and Pompeii. She 
thusiasm, great love, and an artist’s sensitive understand- 
ing for the high quality of the thirteen pictures chosen for 
her research. Her main interest is in technique, style, and 


writes with en- 


the personality of her three favorite masters, She would 
like to know the lives and the souls of these artists. She 
tries to isolate them on stylistic evidence and individual 
characteristics. She believes that through her study she 
can place them with the immortal artists of all time. Her 
method of analysis is to investigate personality, individual 
characteristics, composition, color and light, brush strokes 
and some details (p. 5 f.). The author tries to describe 
each individuality with such words as love of form and 
monumentality—characteristic of the “Herculaneum Mas- 
ter”; the transparencies and gay colors of the “Tragic 
Master,” and the dancing and fluid lines of the “Baroque 
Master.” 
relations of the figures to space; in color the different 


In composition she distinguishes the different 


palettes, color schemes, various colors used for flesh and 
for highlights. Details are studied in lines, brush work, 
forms of light and shade, technique for features such as 
ears, eyes, hair, hands, and drapery, a method first used 


by Beazley for distinguishing Greek vase painters. 


The personalities of her masters are circumscribed ac- 
cording to these principles. The longest chapter (pp. 
7-35) is dedicated to the “Herculaneum Master,” so named 
from the six paintings discovered in the basilica of Hercu- 
finding his son Telephos; 
Chiron teaching the 


Llerakles Theseus 
slaying the Minotaur; lyre to 
Achilles; Marsyas teaching the flute to Olympos; Zeus 


laneum: 


in the clouds; and Medea. All these have often been pub- 
lished and described, from Helbig, Wandgemilde der vom 
Vesuv verschiitteten Stidte Campaniens (1869) to Her- 
mann-Bruckmann, Jenkmaler der Malerei des Altertums 
(1904-1944). But find elaborate 
descriptions of the personality, the individual characteris- 


nowhere do we such 
tics and the colors, the tonal perspective, the underpaint- 
ing and overpainting, light and shadow, brush strokes and 
other details. On the basis of these, she distinguishes from 
master the “Medea Master” as 
assistant. At the end she describes each picture according 
to the subject represented. 


the main a “lesser 


The same is done for the “Tragic Master” (pp. 35-50), 
to whom ske ascribes five pictures: three from the House 
of the Tragic Poet (the Sacred Union of Zeus and Hera; 
Achilles surrendering Briseis; and Chryseis embarking, 
or perhaps, the Abduction of Helen); to these she adds 
Iphigenia, Orestes, and Pylades from the House of the 
Citharist, and Ares and Aphrodite from the House of 
Mars and Venus. The three first pictures are taken from 
the Trojan saga and they are all in a tragic mood. The 
author sees anguish, despair, desperation, tenseness of 
spirit, while the body is relaxed (p. 35). 


is given only two pictures, beth 
in the Citharist: Dionysos discovering 
Ariadne, and Io, Argos, Hermes (pp. 51-59). He is 
compared for vivacity and exuberance with Rubens, his 
artistry in grouping is well analyzed, and his soft colors, 
in perfect scale and well blended, are emphasized. 


The “Baroque Master’ 
House of the 
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The most important result is that Lady Gabriel con- 
siders the Campanian paintings as essentially Italian, al- 
though evolved from a Greek background (p. 60 f.). 
She agrees in this point with C. M. Dawson, Homan 
Campanian Mythological Landscape Painting (1944), 
with E. Swift, Roman Sources of Christian Art (1951), 


and with this reviewer. 


I regret, however, that I cannot agree with her dating 
of the whole group of pictures. They do not belong, in my 
opinion, to the first century B.C., the late Republican 
period, but to the first century of our era, the time of Nero 


and the Flavians. Reasons for dating not into the second 
but into the fourth style are: (1) The Groups of Chiron- 
Achilles and Marsyas-Olympos (pls. 9-12) are copied 
from the statues set up in the Saepta, the voting enclosure 
of the Campus Martius. This was dedicated by Agrippa 
in 26 B.C. (Pliny, Nat. Hist. 36.29; Platner-Ashby, 
A Topographical Dictionary of Ancient Rome, p. 460). 
The groups thus cannot be earlier but must be later than 
26 B.C. (2) The Medea (pls. 16-17) is generally recog- 
nized as copied from, or rather inspired by the Medea of 
Timomachos, painted for Caesar. This painting, as well 
as the groups, must have become famous before they were 
used in decorative painting. The other copy of the same 
painting (Curtius, pl. VII) is of the third style, which 
is at the earliest Augustan, and is different in attitude and 
warmer in color, showing that the recollection of the 
painting must have been vague and remote when it was 
used in Pompeii and Herculaneum. (3) The House of 
the Citharist as well as the House of the Tragic Poet, 
from each of which three paintings are discussed, are all 
decorated in the fourth style. The author tries to explain 
this with the observation that some pictures were painted 
in the workshop and inserted into the otherwise finished 
wall (p. 45). But this was certainly not the case with 
many and with large paintings. (4) The impressionistic 
rendering of faces and hair, like that of Zeus in the 
frontispiece and of fruit like the celebrated fruit basket 
(pl. 5) of the Telephos picture, are quite impossible before 
the Flavian period. (5) The dense composition of the 
Telephos picture (pl. 1), the Union of Zeus and Hera 
(pl. 19), the Achilles surrendering Briseis (pl. 21), the 
Ares-Aphrodite (pl. 27), and the Dionysos discovering 
Ariadne (pl. 29) with their many diagonals and crossing 
lines in their groupings are characteristic of the fourth, 
not of the second style. (6) The luscious nude bodies of 
Aphrodite (pl. 27) and of Ariadne (pl. 29) belong to the 
usage of the fourth, not the second style. 

In the Medea (pls. 10-11) the analysis (p. 16) seems 
accurate to me despite the complaint that it is hung too 
high up and in poor light. Here, however, I disagree with 
the judgment that the light is inconsistent, for it comes 
from frontal right of the spectator, lighting up Medea’s 
left profile, turned to the children, and her hands, held 
over her left thigh. I particularly disagree with the 
f the quality character of the 


characterization of and 


“Medea” painter, as an inferior assistant to the “Hercu- 
laneum” master. Two important factors for studying his 
individuality are the draping of the mantle, which is not 
mentioned either in the analysis of color or of the com- 
position (p. 34), and the hands, the description of which 
is faulty (p. 23). The mantle is wrapped tightly around 
the hips, reflecting the tense mood of the mother, who 
hesitates between the love of her children and the thirst 
of revenge on her husband who has forsaken her after she 
has sacrificed home and family and even committed murder 
out of love for him. She, therefore, crosses her fingers 
and presses the tips of the thumbs against each other in 
her despair in such a way that they turn upwards as do 
also the other fingers, in a kind of cramp. The hands are 
not “badly constructed and completely flat.” They express 
her inner tension and anguish. The left index finger is 
not missing, but its connection with the hand is covered 
by the right stretched index. If the author will read the 
wonderful speech in Euripides’ Medea (lines 1021-1080), 
she may agree with me that the Medea master was a 
greater master in expressing emotion and passion than 
even the Herculaneum master to whom she has degraded 
him as inferior. It is quite possible that he used the 
Medea of Timomachos. But the difference in color and 
details in the House of the Dioscuri (cf. Curtius, op. 
cit., pl. VILL) forbids us to see in this adaptation to a 
wall an exact copy. The comparisons with classical sculp- 
ture (pp. 24 and 26) are far-fetched. We have here living 
Hellenistic art. I doubt the of the 
Herculaneum and Medea masters on the Chiron-Achilles 
The differentiation in 


also collaboration 
painting (pls. 9-11, pp. 15  ff.). 
coloring, light and shadows, form and expression of the 
eyes, shape of the mouth, form of the hands, etc. are due 
to the differentiation of “Beauty and the Beast,” and 
perhaps to the execution by two real assistant artisans, but 
not two different masters. 


As to the general descriptions of the painting, I think 
that they ought to come first, not last in the different 
sections. They are mostly adequate, but there are some 
errors due to a lack of knowledge of Greek mythology, 
best to be acquired by reading the tragic poets, but also 
accessible in some good mythological handbook. Telephos 
is born on the Parthenion mountains in Arcadia. Thus 
the goddess (pls. 1-3) is not Demeter but the personifica- 
tion of the landscape, and the winged figure the personifi- 
cation of the mountain. Pan and satyr are consistently 
mixed up (pp. 51 ff.). Dionysos (pl. 29) is accompanied 
by both, but the follower next to him (pl. 32) with the 
bearded older face and the horns is the single Pan, while 
the two younger helpers of old father Silenus (pl. 33) 
are some of his many satyrs. The demon behind Arcadia 
(pl. 2) might be either, but although Pan had a sanctuary 
near the place where Telephos was born, a satyr is more 
likely. He is often used to characterize wild landscape, 
and he shares the lack of horns and the wreath of pine 
needles with the satyrs in the Dionysos-Ariadne picture 
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The story of Iphigencia and Orestes meeting in Tauris 
(pl. 25) was unknown before Euripides invented this, as 
so many other deviations from the traditional myth, in his 
I phigeneia in Tauris. The picture, therefore, can only be 
inspired—just as the Medea—by Euripides, not by plays 
of all three tragic poets (p, 49). 
The book is a joy to the eye. 
and carefully edited by the publisher Herbert 
The excellent photographs, some taken especially for the 


It has been designed 
sittner. 


book, have been admirably reproduced by the Meriden 
Gravure Company. The text is printed in clear lettering 
by the Authoensen Press. 

MARGARETE BIEBER 
COLUMBIA UNIVERSITY 


Pitture vascolari italiote di soggetto teatrale comico. 
By Luigr M. Carreruccta, Bardi, 1951. Pp. 
99; 14 plates. L. 2000. 


Rome: 
The young Italian scholar, a pupil of G. Q. Giglioli, 
has set himself the task of collecting and arranging in a 
good survey the literary and the archaeological evidence 
for the comic theater of Southern Italy. This is generally 
called Phlyakes Farce. The author, however, denies that 
this name is to be applied to the vases, which are our 
main source, because in his opinion as well as in that of 
Trendall (?aestan Pottery |1936]), the newest and best 
authority on these most vases are earlier than 
Rhinthon, who wrote the first literary phlyakes farces 
around 300 B.C. (see pp. 10 and 82 f.). 


Catteruccia has attained his goal. His list of 102 vases 


vases, 


many of which are well illustrated on the plates, is much 
Some, like No. 46 in 
Syracuse, with a comic actor and a fat woman on a see 
saw, or No. 65 in Gottingen, with a drunken actor helped 
by a woman, add new motifs to those known from other 


more complete than former ones. 


series. Careful and complete bibliographies and indices 
add to the usefulness of the book. Whoever is interested 


in popular theater ought to consult this work. 


MARGARETE BIEBER 
COLUMBIA UNIVERSITY 


Worterbuch der grammatischen und metrischen Termi- 
nologie. by J. B. Hormann ann H. Rupenpauer. 
(“Sprachwissenschaftliche Studienbticher,” ed. — -H. 
Krahe. ) Winter, 1950. Pp. 64. No 
price stated. 


Heidelberg: C. 


Ma- 
rouzeau’s Lexigue de (2nd 
ed.; Paris 1943). There is a great difference, however, 
between the French work and the new German publica- 
The latter is so limited in size and scope that its 


Hofmann and Rubenbauer take as their model J. 


la terminologie linguistique 


tion. 
value, too, cannot be but limited, A number of important 
terms and concepts are not listed at all, e.g., voiced-un 
bilabial, lateral, laryngal, juncture, 

metanalysis, patois, pronunciation, 


voiced, retroflex, 


phoneme, spelling 


rhythmical pressure, syntactical shift. On the other hand, 


the explanations are often insufficient, especially for the 
type of users for which the book is designed, e.g., Distri- 
butivum, Exocentrica, Juxtapositums Me- 
In addition there are quite a few definitions and 


Exposition, 
dium. 
explanations which are inadequate or downright objec- 
tionable, for example, Aeolische Basis, apo koinou, Argot, 
3arbarismus-Soloecismus, Brechung, Buchstabe, Bihnen- 
Sprachen, 
Epenthese, Aus- 
drucksweise, Urschépiung. A misconception, though one 
not uncommon, is the identification of “expressive” and 


aussprache, Dreisilbenakzent, einverleibende 


Elision-Synaloiphe-Synizese, Polare 


“emotional.” Nor can Hofmann’s old thesis be sustained 


that emotionality is the decisive factor of “Umgangs- 


’ 


sprache.” Colloquial language can be entirely unemotional, 


whereas literary language can be loaded with emotion. 


A. NEHRING 
UNIVERSITY OF WURZBURG 


Cicero on Himself: Being N. Fullwood’s Selections 
Done into English. By Cartes Gorpon Cooper. 
Melbourne: Macmillan, 1952. Pp. 25. 3s 6d. 

English translations on loose-leaf extracts 
from N. Fullwood’s Cicero on Himself: Selections from 
the Works of Cicero Illustrating His Life and Character 
(London: Bell, 1950; rev. CIV 44 [1950/51] 257 by C. H. 
Smith), available to teachers for their own use or for 
use, under the teacher’s supervision, by pupils to serve as 
a standard of comparison by which they may gauge the 
accuracy and effectiveness of their own rendering. 


sheets of 


STANISLAUS AKIELASZEK 
FORDHAM UNIVERSITY 


Rom, das Reich und die fremden Volker in der Ge- 
schichtsschreibung der friihen Kaiserzeit: Studien 
zur Glaubwiirdigkeit des Tacitus. By Gerotp WALSER. 
(“Basler Beitrage Geschichtswissenschaft,” Heft 
37.) Baden-Baden: Verlag fir Kunst und Wissen- 
schaft, 1951. Pp. 179. No price stated. 


zur 


Modern scholarship has been painstakingly document- 
ing its case against Tacitus’ trustworthiness as an histori- 
cal source. Reluctantly, Laistner (The Greater Roman 
Historians |Berkeley 1947] 139) has transferred the palm 
in Roman historiography to Livy. New caveats rise up 
from every page of Walser’s valuable contribution to the 
problem, which exhaustively probes selected aspects of 
Tacitus’ historical product: his concepts of Rome and the 
empire; his treatment of the careers of Agricola, Corbulo, 
and Germanicus ; and his ethnographic and political knowl- 
edge of foreign peoples, especially the Parthians, Ger- 
mans, and Britons. 

The influences which determined the 
and ordering of the details of the Tacitean narrative, 
Walser shows, were his moral and ethical purposes and 


basic selection 
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preconceptions, the demands of the literary artist and 
satirist, the imaginary topics of the contemporary rhetori- 
cal schools, and the traditions of Hellenistic historiogra- 
phy. Hence, first, the inadequacy of his geographical 
information. Walser proves, for example, that Tacitus’ 
description of Rome at the time of the great fire of 64 
A.D, is not an accurate topographical sketch but an 
idealized picture of early Republican Rome. Similarly, 
many details of his geographical and ethnographical in- 
formation about foreign peoples cannot stand the test of 
the results of archaeological research. In his treatment 
of Agricola, Corbulo, and Germanicus, his interest is not 
objective historical exposition but the illustration of the 
virtues of idealized generals, a commonplace of the rhe- 
torical Hence the typical character of the 
portraits, the chronological distortion for heightened dra- 
matic effect, the generically similar military events. His 
handling of foreign peoples, Walser maintains, is also 


schools. 


basically moralistic and literary, not historical. Here too 
there are schematic treatment of ethnographic details and 
barbarian character, distortions, falsifications, rhetorical 
clichés. His most treacherous distortion, borrowed from 
the rhetorical topics, is his idealized unhistorical picture 
of the German and British barbarians as engaged in a 
struggle for liberty, anachronistically employing against 
Roman rule the polemics of anti-Roman Hellenistic politi- 
cal tracts. 

Some will feel that Walser goes too far in his distrust 
for Tacitus as an historical source, but his method and 
results deserve respect and attention. 

MEYER REINHOLD 
BROOKLYN COLLEGE 





The Theodosian Code and Novels and the Sirmondian 
Constitutions. A Translation with Commentary, Glos- 
sary, and Bibliography. By Clyne PHarr, in collabora- 

THERESA SHERRER Davipson and Mary 

With an Introduction by C. Dicker- 
MAN WittiAMs. (“The Corpus of Roman Law,” Vol. 
I.) Princeton: Princeton University Press, 1952. Pp. 
xxvi, 643; map. $20.00. 

The culmination of a major work that has been over 
twenty years in preparation is an event that deserves spe- 

Those of us to whom Professor Pharr 


tion with 
3ROWN PHARR. 


cial recognition. 
broached the idea of a translation of the entire corpus of 
the Roman law largely dismissed, as a very pious hope, 
the idea that a single individual, even with student as- 
sistance, could bring this to pass. The first endeavor, the 
translation of the Theodosian Code, is before me, and I am 
still amazed that a single scholar was able to achieve an 
annotated English translation of even this one major 
source of Roman legal institutions in the span of two 
decades. , 


Professor Pharr has wisely chosen the Theodosian 


Code and the subsequent novels (new laws) as the first 


in the projected series of translations. As he himself 
points out, it has never been translated into any language, 
it has a wide appeal to social scientists of all disciplines 
as well as to legal scholars, and it is, indeed, written in 
a difficult and obscure Latin. To me, the last of these 
points is the most significant. Even a Latin philologist, 
unversed in the language of the fourth to sixth centuries 
of the Christian era, is hard put to make sense out of the 
verbose, stilted language in which the enactments of the 
emperors of the Late Empire are written. The transla- 
tion as a whole satisfies both linguist and lawyer, and con- 
stitutes a considerable improvement over that of the 
mimeographed version issued as a draft some years ago. 
In part, thanks are undoubtedly due to the consulting 
editors named in the Preface, but more significant, | 
should think, was the growing familiarity on the part of 
the chief translator with the style in which the enactments 
were promulgated. In the desire to put the whole into 
English, the translator may have produced some awkward 
renderings of technical terms and titles (e.g., “cretion” 
for cretio; “omission of impetration of action” for de 
omissa actionis impetratione), but the incorporated Latin 
terms prevent uncertainty. As a whole, the English is 
eminently readable and apparently quite accurate. 

In the Introduction it is intimated that the chief value 
of the Theodosian Code may well rest on the insight that 
these materials throw on modern issues. True, the index 
of subject matter—a remarkably exhaustive indication of 
the scope of materials in the text—refers to topics of 
present-day discussion, and the publisher’s blurb makes 
mention of black markets, socialized medicine, price-fix- 
ing, and the like. But, to my mind, little comparison can 
be made between the autocratic, centralized, hierarchical 
Late Empire and the nations of today. The period of the 
Principate might better be compared with that of the 
modern world. Let us be content to study these materials 
for the light they shed on social and economic conditions 
of the fourth to sixth centuries. The historian, the 
economist, the sociologist working in that period is little 
aware of the wealth of material that is to be found in the 
Theodosian Code and novels. And the scholar of Roman 
law may well re-examine this extensive source in the 
light of the current interest in legal development during 
the post-classical period. 

I would not go so far as to say, as some Roman law 
scholars have recently declared, that the law of the post- 
classical epoch deserves more attention today than that 
of the classical period. During the latter a legal system 
was evolved that has not been surpassed during the 
world’s history. The law as expressed in the Theodosian 
Code is a far cry from this, but for an understanding of 
the Roman Empire during this time, in particular, for its 

1 The inclusion of the translation of the Interpretations of the 
Breviary of Alaric is opportune in view of the recent publication 


of Professor E. Levy’s West Roman Vulgar Law (Philadelphia 


1951). 
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institutions and economic structure, there is no source as 
this Code later 
indebted to Professor Pharr and his asso- 


this 


fruitful as and novels. .All students of 
antiquity are 
ciates for making material readily accessible for 
general reference. 

A, ARTHUR SCHILLER 


COLUMBIA UNIVERSITY LAW SCHOOL 


Classical Influences in Renaissance Literature. 
DovucLias Busu. (“Martin Classical Lectures,” No 
Cambridge, Mass.: Harvard Press 
Oberlin College), 1952. Pp. xi, 60. 


University (for 


$1.50. 


This slender volume contains the text of two lectures 
delivered at Oberlin in 1947 before an audience in whom 
the speaker assumed no very extensive acquaintance with 
literature, ancient or modern. It is, naturally, no attempt 
to cover the vast and intricate subject suggested by the 
title, but rather a stimulating lucid discourse on 
some manifestations of the ubiquitous and paramount 
influence of Graeco-Roman literature and philosophy dur- 


and 


ing the Renaissance and the first part of the age of the 
This 


can serve as an effective reply, if such be needed, to the 


Jaroque, series of clear and cogent illustrations 
contemporary purveyors of paradox who have sought in 
various ways to minimize or even to deny the pervasive 
influence of Classical models in the Renaissance, al 
though, as Bush remarks (3), “it is difficult for anyone 
concerned with literature or thought to follow them.” 
He might Eppelsheimer pointed 
out almost ago in a_ brilliant 
the | ierteljahrsschrift Literaturwissenschaft 
Geistesgeschichte, 11 477 ff., the 
animus, whatever the guise it assumes in recent discus 
ultimate purposes, 


have added that, as 
article in 
und 


anti-Classical 


twenty years 
fir 
(1933) 
sions of the Renaissance, is, in its 
anti-intellectual and a product of the belated and shabby 
our own day. Even in questions of 
historical this 
parages Classicism, since it must reject the basic con- 


Romanticism of 


influence, propension instinctively  dis- 


cepts of rationality, the self-discipline of the superior 
mind, and the necessarily hierarchic values of high cul- 
ture, to exalt in their stead the irrational, the appetites 
of the common man, and the necessarily banausic im- 


pulses of egalitarian vulgarity. 


The problems of cultural history are bewilderingly in- 
tricate; the chemical analysis of the most complex protein 
appears to be simplicity itself when compared to the 
intellectual analysis of a noteworthy work of literature 
In the Renaissance, we must, for example, distinguish 
between Humanism (best defined by Ernest H. Wilkins, 
Italica, 27 [1950] 67, as 
tive enthusiasm for classic culture, accompanied by crea- 
tive writing in Latin on classic lines”) and humanism in 


“a scholarly and initially reac 


the broader sense of interest in, and receptivity to the 
influence of, Graeco-Roman literature; between a Hu 
manist’s ancient sources of inspiration and the Mediaeval 


Baroque tendencies of his environment;  be- 
(e.g. be- 


residue or 
tween the Classical and the merely ancient 
tween Thucydides and Achilles Tatius); between the 
outlook of the Classical and Clas- 
sicism, a modern doctrine which necessarily incorporates 
our knowledge of the ages of Greek and Roman de- 
and with these distinctions we have but made 
a beginning. It is the great merit of Bush's lectures 
that, without entering into the almost endless ramifica- 
tions of such analyses, they show clearly the tensions of 
the multifarious thought of the Renaissance, many of 
which, yet unresolved, persist in our own day and pro- 
To our contemporaries 


writers themselves 


cadence 


duce the crisis of modern man. 
Bush holds out (57) the hope that “However dishearten- 
ing the spectacle of our civilization, the classics are 
still there as both a dynamic and a stabilizing force.” 
Indeed, now that the intellectual and ethical bankruptcy 
of modern sophistries is becoming each day more pain- 


fully apparent, the Classics may be all that we, as 
rational men, have left. 
Revito P. OLIVER 


UNIVERSITY OF ILLINOIS 


NOTES AND NEWS 


Three student fellowships of $4,000 each, to run from 
July 1, 1953 to July 1, 1954, are again being offered by the 
Trustees of the Metropolitan Museum of Art to qualified 
graduate students now studying in universities in the 
United States. Winners of the fellowships, open to men 
and women, will have an opportunity to work for a year 
in one or more departments at the Metropolitan Museum. 
They may specialize in a particular period or phase of art 
history or concentrate on that phase of museum activities 
which interest them most. Each student fellow will re- 
ceive $250 a month while at the Museum. Successful com- 
pletion of twelve months study at the Metropolitan will 
make the fellow eligible for an additional $1,000 for a 
minimum of two months travel and study abroad. Appli- 
cants must have completed at least two years of graduate 
study by June 1953 at a recognized American college or 
university in the field of history of art, archaeology, or 
museum training. They must furnish proof of outstanding 
ability and promise in their chosen fields and must have an 
adequate reading knowledge of both French and German, 
as well as of any specialized language needed in their par- 
ticular research projects. Additional information and ap- 
plication forms may be obtained, through the Dean or 
Chairman of the Art Department in the applicant’s 
graduate school or from Sterling A. Callisen, Dean of 
Education and Extension, Metropolitan Museum of Art, 
lifth Avenue at 82nd Street, New York City. Applications 
must be made not later than February 15, 1953. Appoint- 
ments will be announced on or before April 15, 1953. 
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Among the recipients of the 1952-1953 fellowships was 
Miss Rebecca C. Wood, M.A., Bryn Mawr, 1950, a for- 
mer student at the American School of Classical Studies, 
Athens, in the field of Greek and Roman art. 

The American Numismatic Society offers ten 
grants-in-aid for study in a Seminar in Numismatics 
to be held at its Museum, June through August, 
1953. These grants will be available to students of high 
competence who will have completed at least one year’s 
graduate study in Classics, Archaeology, Oriental Lan- 
guages, History, Economics, Art, or other humanistic 
fields. Each study-grant will carry a stipend of $500. 
The program of the seminar will include assigned read- 
ing, attendance at discussions conducted by visiting spe- 
cialists in selected fields, preparation of a paper on a topic 
of the selection, and actual contact with the 
coinages related to that topic. Among those who will 
participate as specialists are: Alfred R. Bellinger, Pro- 
fessor of Classics, Yale University; Glanville Downey, 
Associate Professor of Byzantine Literature, Dumbarton 
Oaks Research Library, Harvard University; Albert M. 
Friend, Professor of Art and Archaeology, Princeton 
University; Philip Grierson, and Librarian of 
Gonville and Caius College, Cambridge, and Professor 
of Numismatics and the History of Coinage at the Uni- 
versity of Brussels; Harald Ingholt, Associate Professor 
of Classics and Art, Yale University; George C. Miles, 
Museum of the American Numismatic Society; W. P. 
Wallace, Assistant Professor of Classics, University of 
This offer is restricted to students enrolled in 
Further infor- 


student's 


Fellow 


Toronto. 
universities in United States and Canada. 
mation and application forms may be obtained from the 
office of the Society, Broadway between 155th and 156th 
Sts., New York 32, N. Y. Completed applications must be 
filed by March 7, 1953. 

The nineteenth annual Baird Memorial Latin Sight- 
Reading Contest for secondary schools, sponsored by the 
Classics Department of Washington Square College, New 
York University, will take place on Saturday, March 21, 
1953. This competition is open to teams from any secondary 
school in the United States which is willing to enter 
qualified contestants and to assume the responsibility for 
the expenses of their visits to New York. 

The prizes, which are awarded on both a regional and 
an over-all basis, will include cups for the winning teams, 
gold, silver, and bronze medals for individual winners, as 
well as a number of team and individual certificates of 
honorable mention. A special first prize, awarded to the 
high-school senior submitting the best individual paper, 
will be a four year scholarship ($250 per annum) to Wash- 
ington Square College. In addition, this year, through the 
cooperation of the Metropolitan Museum of Art, a guided 
tour through the classical sections of the museum has been 
arranged. This will take place on Saturday afternoon, 
following the contest, and will be available for a limited 
number of students and teachers attending the contest. 


Interest in this contest has always been high in the past. 
In 1952, 624 students from 134 different schools partici- 
pated. The winners were scattered from New Hampshire 
to New Jersey, with a young lady from Brooklyn carrying 
off the grand prize. Full teams consist of six students, 
three in an Upper Group (Cicero), and three in a lower 
Group (Caesar). Those teachers who do not wish to enter 
a six-man team may enter a three-man team in either the 
Upper or Lower Group. For further information, apply to 
Charles Henderson, Jr., Director, Baird Memorial Latin 
Contest, Washington Square College, New York 3, N. Y., 
before February 15, 1953. 

The Sixtieth Meeting of the Classical League of the 
Lehigh Valley was held on Saturday afternoon, December 
6, 1952, at the Moravian Preparatory School, Bethlehem, 
Pa. The program consisted of two papers: “Our English 
Language is Becoming Somatic,” by Professor Harry Hess 
Reichard, Muhlenberg College; “Greek Literature for the 
Modern Reader,” by Mrs. Harry Hess Reichard, Allen- 
town. The following officers were elected for the coming 
year: President: Professor Geofge Tyler, Moravian 
College for Men; Vice-President: Professor Earl L. 
Crum, Lehigh University ; Secretary-Treasurer: Dr. Mary 
L. Hess, Hellertown, Pa.; Program Chairman: Professor 
Joseph A. Maurer, Lehigh University. The Spring Meet- 
ing will be held on Saturday, March 14, 1953, at the home 
of Professor and Mrs. Earl L. Crum, 717 Seventh Ave., 


Jethlehem. 





THE ODYSSEY 
OF 
HOMER 


Edited by 
W. B. STANFORD, Lirt.D. 


KECIUS PROFESSOR OF CREEK IN THE UNIVERSITY OF DUBLIN 


In two Volumes with General and Grammatical Intro- 
ductions, Commentary, Indexes, and Maps. 


wanna D209 
wrnnsinnsr aD 


Booles TeX UD ococcccccscsososoon 
Books XHI-XXIV_ . 


For this complete edition of the “Odyssey” Professor 
Stanford has added the best of recent work to what 
remains valuable from the older commentaries. His 
editorial apparatus maintains the high traditions of the 
celebrated Classical Series. 
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